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BRITAIN AND AMERICA 



THE ENGLISH PRESS. ON "A LETTER TO THE TIMES" 

{From the London Outlook) 

In the current issue of The North American Review, the editor, Colonel 
George Harvey, publishes an open letter he has addressed to the London 
Times, wherein he directs attention to the danger of mutual misunderstandings 
between the two countries disturbing the sympathy which the bulk of American 
opinion has extended to the cause of Great Britain and her Allies. The text 
for this admonition is found in certain criticisms which The Spectator and 
The Outlook passed upon the attitude of the United States toward our exer- 
cise of sea-power. We shall deal only with the strictures that concern our- 
selves. Exception is especially taken to a passage in which we said that 
"the United States seek to outrage neutrality while remaining neutral by 
purchasing German ships in which to convey products to Germany." When 
these lines were written they did no injustice to the intention of the Ship 
Purchase Bill, which was then being brought before Congress. Germany's 
mercantile marine having been driven off the seas, the purpose of that measure 
was to buy such of the enemy's ships as were interned in American ports 
and to employ them in carrying cargoes under the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes. The obvious inference was that these vessels would "convey 
products to Germany" unless the vigilance of our patrols prevented them. 
We therefore stated the truth nakedly, as the occasion required. The with- 
drawal of the Bill is sufficient justification. What is not so clear is why 
this remark should have been accepted as representing a lack of understand- 
ing, on the part of the British, of the purity of Transatlantic motives. We 
have never had any hostile feeling towards the United States. On the con- 
trary, shortly before making the above protest we had been advocating a 
definite alliance between the two great divisions of the English-speaking 
world. At the same time, we are not amongst those who are ready to make 
door-mats of themselves when there is any question of ruffling American 
susceptibilities. In this instance we claimed no more than Colonel Harvey 
admits our right to do when he says: "We [America] wish to sell our cotton 
even to Germans and Austrians, though Britain can easily prevent our doing 
so and without evoking protest from us if she should consider such motion 
necessary or desirable." 

This acquiescence in the policy of our Admiralty was not conspicuous 
in the American Note; but we will let that pass. What may be pointed out 
is that no question of permitting cotton supplies to enter Germany was in- 
volved at the time. Cotton was neither absolute nor conditional contra- 
band. Indeed, so immune was cotton from interference that it was utilized as 
a cover, by means of false manifests, for conveying war material to the enemy. 
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Here is the statement of President Wilson himself on the subject: "Great 
embarrassment has been caused to the Government because some shippers 
had concealed contraband in cargoes of non-contraband articles — for ex- 
ample, under cotton. So long as there were instances of that kind suspicion 
would be cast on every shipment, and all cargoes would be liable to search." 
If this is the considered view of the American President, supported in other 
words by Colonel Harvey, we fail to see how we can be accused of unfriendly 
criticism for stating the same thing with equal frankness. It matters little 
whether traders acted on their own initiative or with the knowledge of their 
Government. The war was being prolonged by this assistance to the enemy, 
and it was the duty of the British Navy, as the predominant sea-power, to 
prevent the practice. The duty was not only to ourselves, but to each of our 
Allies — France, Russia, Belgium, and Serbia. 

This last consideration brings us to a point which cannot be overlabored. 
All the American protests have been lodged at the British Foreign Office. 
The full responsibility has been laid on our shoulders and our Government 
called to account as though the war afloat was detached from all operations 
in other areas of hostility — as though, in fact, the naval struggle was our 
own concern and had nothing to do with our Allies. The capture of the Dacia 
was therefore a timely reminder that the assertion of sea-power was not our 
exclusive prerogative. This is of course the opposite of the truth. It may 
indeed be claimed that every ton of copper which finds its way to a German 
arsenal more directly affects our Allies than it does ourselves. We are en- 
gaged only to a minor extent in the vast land campaigns. The fate of our 
homes, of our mothers, wives, and children, is not directly imperiled by a 
reverse in France or Poland. If it were certain that the contraband copper 
would be converted into naval shells or torpedoes, then the accusation that 
we were studying our own interests at the expense of American war-profits 
would wear a rather more plausible guise. But by far the greater proba- 
bility is that the copper would be expended on one of the long lines held by 
the Allies, and hence any complacency in regard to American contraband 
would be an act of disloyalty to France, Russia, or Belgium which would be 
paid for in human lives and in prolonging the suffering and anguish from which 
a belt of sea has saved our civilian population. We do Americans the jus- 
tice to believe that they are as anxious to curtail the war as is any one of the 
belligerents. There is Colonel Harvey's assurance that "we [Americans] 
are for the England which has been gradually freeing the world, while Ger- 
many has been planning to enslave it." Very well, then. Colonel Harvey 
has taken exception to certain articles in which we set forth these aspects 
of the war. We shall conclude this defense by repeating a portion of one 
of the articles indicted. The war can be ended in two ways: by the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of vigorous lives, or by an economic pressure which 
will deny the enemy sufficient of the essential sinews of war. To help to 
bring about the more merciful consummation is Great Britain's present 
object. And we hold that it is the duty of the United States as a civilizing 
Power to assist us, even if the obligation entails material losses and bars 
the way to great profits. We are sacrificing everything in the cause of inter- 
national peace and the right of small nations to work out their own destinies. 
Is it too much to ask the other great representative of the English-speaking 
race to share that burden to the extent of submitting to commercial restric- 
tions, the principle of which is not contested? 
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A FIGHT TO THE FINISH 
(From the Investor's Review, London) 

We have read with no small interest in Wednesday's Times an open letter 
to itself published in The North American Review from the pen of that 
well-known magazine's editor, Colonel George Harvey. It is directed to 
the question of the attitude in the United States towards the United King- 
dom in this war. Colonel Harvey has been moved to speak his mind chiefly 
by the attitude taken up towards his country by papers like The Spectator 
and The Outlook. He complains that The Spectator, which "for some twenty 
years past has been amongst the most considerate and appreciative of the 
United States" amongst British newspapers, has now suddenly become "ap. 
prehensive and truculent." It is from a much older date than twenty years 
that The Spectator became first known as the friend of the North American 
Union, for it made its second great reputation, and its fortune, under Towns- 
end and Hutton, by a persistent and manly advocacy of the Northern States 
in the War of Secession. It is quite true, though, that it has of late years 
fallen into a narrow meanness of view that often causes its old friends to re- 
gret the past; and just because it has done this it no longer possesses that 
authority with the British public which Colonel Harvey appears to think 
it still enjoys. With us its words mostly pass by unheeded, because the views 
held are, though obviously sincere, narrow and surcharged with prejudice, 
and the best thing we can say about its recent attitude is that it has been suc- 
cessful in calling forth such a rejoinder as that of Colonel Harvey. "Neutral?" 
he exclaims. "Yes, in the name of the nation, but not in our heart of hearts* 
We are for the England which has been gradually freeing the world while 
Germany has been planning to enslave it. No one of the great colonies which 
owe her so much and are responding so nobly to her call is more true to the 
glorious aspirations for which she is now giving her life-blood than these 
United States." We believe that to be the exact truth, and though it has 
often been our misfortune to differ from President Wilson, we have never for 
a moment believed that the great bulk of the people in the North American 
Republic were other than loyal adherents to the cause of liberty, or that 
he himself was in the least a traitor thereto. No doubt there are cross-cur- 
rents beating against him, trying to sway him, as we continually point out. 
The population of the Republic is not yet a homogeneous nation, and we 
have had ample evidence of the cleavages in the prolonged unscrupulous 
campaign of Teuton agents directed towards at least a befogging of the minds 
of the American electorate to an extent that might paralyze anything like 
definite action on the part of the Washington Government. 1 

But the Germans, at least, have not succeeded with their nefarious plots, 
and the American people are not going to forsake the nations upholding 
the cause of liberty at the bidding of a nation which, as Colonel Harvey 
says, has planned to make us all slaves. The ideal of the Teuton contrasts 
with that of England, France, aye, and of Russia, in a manner too vividly 
antagonistic to be acceptable to a great community living under the system 
of government defined in the well-worn phrase quoted by Colonel Harvey 
— "Government of, for, and by the people," a form for which the Americans 
began to fight at Lexington, for which, again to quote Colonel Harvey, 
"Franklin and Jefferson and Madison contended in their writings"; a 
Government that, with all. its shortcomings, still holds high the banner of 
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freedom that Patrick Henry spoke for, that Washington and Jackson fought 
for, that Lincoln died for, that McKinley suffered for, and that every American 
statesman worthy of the title now lives for." There is not the slightest dan- 
ger that a country living under such conditions and swayed by memories 
thus recalled can ever go over to the side of the bully and ravager. That 
there will be grumblings, that factions will try to mar the effectiveness of the 
Washington Government's action, even as a neutral, is true enough, but it 
is not true that the American nation will sacrifice the principle vital to its 
existence "for the sake of selling its cotton," or for any other base motive. 
Look how quietly the people have taken the latest step forced upon us, 
the declaration of a blockade of German commerce by sea. There has been 
no attempt whatever to challenge in a serious manner this action of our 
Government. And there will be none, of that we are persuaded, whatever 
Prussian agents may do and discreditable journalists stuff into newspapers 
in the hope of stirring up division. Every reverse that we encounter thrills 
through the United States in sympathy with us, every triumph recorded is 
a cause for joy there almost as much as here, and when such facts become 
known in America as the hunger and misery of the Belgians, or the brutal 
treatment of British prisoners in Germany, the first impulse in the States 
always is to set in motion the means of bringing relief. There is talk now 
of sending help to our ill-treated prisoners in Germany, and only the im- 
possibility of getting that help so arranged as to reach the people for whom 
it is meant can stop the movement. We thus have no fear as to the action 
of the United States except in the direction of trying humanely to persuade 
us to conclude an imperfect peace. It becomes more and more plain to ob- 
servers that no greater mistake — we had almost said crime — could be com- 
mitted against the nations now so freely giving their life-blood in the cause 
of liberty than that they should be persuaded to subscribe a give-and-take 
peace compact with the barbarian Teuton. His action leaves us no choice 
but to destroy, for ever, if possible, for centuries, at least, that misbegotten 
savage's capacity to play raider and ravager when he chooses, and wherever 
on the earth he sees meet. Let our American sympathizers and friends 
understand this. The "ring" has been formed, the fight must be fought 
out, and we shall be angered by premature attempts to interfere. 

OUR DEBT TO ENGLAND 

(From the London Shipping World) 

Colonel Harvey, the editor of the well-known magazine The North 
American Review, has addressed what is described as an "open letter" 
to The Times which deals with the Anglo-American situation. He very 
truly says that the subject is one of "great and perhaps really vital impor- 
tance to our respective countries," when, in his opinion, they are "gradually 
but surely drawing asunder." The Colonel rests his case in support of that 
proposition mainly and largely upon some things that have appeared in our 
contemporary, The Spectator — which, after a considerate appreciation of the 
United States for a score of years, has "now suddenly both become apprehen- 
sive and truculent." The Spectator, like other journals, has been known to 
change its mind occasionally; but, be that as it may, we are certainly quite 
sure that Colonel Harvey has written, as he himself conveys the assurance 
to us, with the very best intentions in the world. We regret being obliged 
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to stop there, for his letter to The Times does not impress us as wisely con- 
ceived nor likely to put a brake upon the alleged movement, which, as he 
thinks, is tending to draw Britain and America "asunder." 

The absolute "correctness" of the action taken, the language spoken, 
the proposals submitted or forwarded to belligerents by the Washington 
Government is largely, inevitably, a matter of opinion. It is not, however, 
a matter of opinion with us, so far as the good intentions of the American 
Government are concerned. They have tried to be, to quote Colonel Harvey, 
"quite correct," and we agree with the drift of his argument that Dernburg 
and those working for him have perhaps done more harm than good to then- 
own side in their endeavor to embroil the relationship between the Allies, 
but especially between Britain and America. And then we come upon the 
following passage: "Probably England would not go out of her way to pre- 
vent the arising of a difficulty between the United States and Germany." 
But is that the question, Colonel Harvey? Is it not rather the question 
whether one side has "played the game" while the other has resorted to dirty 
work and crooked ways? The editor of The North American Review 
challenges the statement that Irish-Americans joined with German- Americans 
in promoting the campaign of Count Bernstorff and Herr Dernburg; but 
well-informed people in this country have made no such charge against so- 
called Irish-Americans. And the proof to the contrary adduced by the 
editor of The North American Review is that the Ship Purchase Bill, 
now no longer among the living, "was defeated through the exertions of Senator 
James A. O'Gorman, a Tammany Democrat and the foremost statesman 
of Irish extraction now in American public life." But we here enter a caveat 
— that men were surely justified in opposing the Ship Purchase Bill because, 
in their opinion, it was unsound in economics, business principles, and prac- 
tice. No one dealt such destructive, sledge-hammer blows against that Bill 
as Senator Root, one of the greatest American statesmen of his time, described 
by Lord Bryce as "the greatest Secretary of State" of any time. And if 
we may say so without complaining, we would add that we cannot now re- 
call any well-considered, heartfelt endeavors on the part of Senator O'Gorman 
intended to strengthen the good relations between Britain and America. 

Colonel Harvey informs us — precisely why he so informs us we do not 
know, having regard to the declared object of his writing to The Ttmes^— that 
"we [Americans] do not consider that the United States as a political entity 
is in debt to England." "Quite the contrary," he adds. And there we leave 
his argument. Colonel Harvey has perfect right to say, if to his liking, that 
the great Republic is not indebted to the United Kingdom; but may we 
venture to suggest that here again the platform upon which he stands is some- 
what rickety, while his memory also may be challenged. Things have hap- 
pened since the privateers careered over the oceans, since the cotton famine 
cast its dread shadow over Lancashire. But lifelong friends of the American 
Union and Lincoln's Proclamation have nothing more substantial and glorious 
to be proud of than the unconquering, unvarying, and unyielding position 
maintained by those cotton-workers from first to last. To be sure, they 
wanted cotton to keep them from starving; but Colonel Harvey is not aware, 
apparently, that during those trying years over the whole of that starving 
area the supporters of the pro-slavery movement failed entirely to get up a 
single meeting in support of the recognition of the Southern Confederacy to 
pass a single resolution in favor of a would-be nation having slavery as its 
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corner-stone. Certainly Mr. Beecher had rather a mixed reception in Liver- 
pool; not so in Exeter Hall. But we say to Colonel Harvey boldly and bluntly 
that it is not true to say that "practically all England" was on the side of the 
South. On the contrary, it is true that "practically all England" was on 
the side of the North — of the American Union. As John Bright said, 
"Nations in all ages have lived in cottages," and this nation of ours was 
for freedom to the slave. 

FROM FRIENDLY SCOTLAND 

(From the Glasgow Herald) 

Colonel Harvey, the editor of The Nobth American Review, has issued 
in this country a letter which indicates that he is laboring under feelings of 
resentment against the opinions expressed by some English periodicals on 
the subject of American neutrality. We do not altogether regret the letter, 
which is moderate and sane, but we are inclined to regret the occasion of it. 
The author, however, who is an experienced journalist, might have consulted 
the volume of his own knowledge before writing it, and so realized that at 
times of international crisis and consequent excitement the rash word is the 
first to be uttered by some so-called interpreters of public opinion, while public 
opinion itself is being slowly matured to perhaps very different conclusions. 
He might further have recollected that two or three newspaper extracts do 
not constitute a national indictment. The complaints which are criticized 
seem to be in substance that America has not helped us in the struggle to the 
full extent of her powers, either because of the dreaded German vote or because 
of the terrorism exercised by the great commercial interests. If we may be 
bold enough to venture on summarizing public opinion, we should say that, 
while there has been surprise at the extent to which official leniency has gone 
in permitting the pro-German propaganda on American soil, some annoyance 
at the Administration's pliability when the interests seemed to be bent on 
making mischief, and, above all, a sense of disappointment that the United 
States did not protest valiantly against Germany's violations of The Hague 
Conventions, the British people have not failed to distinguish between the 
actions of President Wilson and his Government and the attitude of the vast 
majority of the American people. Even in making this distinction we do 
not think it has been left out of sight that President Wilson, as the head of a 
State which is only nominally a racial unit, has had an embarrassing position 
to sustain. But the sympathy of the nation is the determining factor. Gov- 
ernments go and Governments come. A ballot has made them as a ballot 
will make. The nation, however diverse its elements may be, is a more 
permanent quantity, and it has always been a source of satisfaction to us 
that the goodwill of those on whom Presidents and Administrations depend 
furnished the background to those diplomatic exchanges which the vicissitudes 
of the struggle have compelled. It has been an excellent asset to the Allies 
to know that not only did their cause command the approval of the greater 
part of some eighty millions of people, but that the atmosphere of friendliness 
would not be easily dissipated when causes of discussion and possibly of friction 
came under review. Some Hotspurs of the press demanded more. But they 
do not represent any considerable body of their countrymen, and should not 
be allowed to disturb the amicable relations which, in spite of German-Irish- 
American agitators and the difficult problems raised by the treatment of 
neutral commerce, continue to subsist between the Republic and this country. 
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FROM AN ENGLISH READER 

Sir, — I have read your open letter in The Times. I do not think you need 
trouble yourself about the opinion of The Spectator and The Outlook, even 
though you value them at the importance they give themselves. They ap- 
peal to a small circle, but not to the nation at large. I believe the vast ma- 
jority of us on this side think that you are quite justified in making anything 
you can out of the war, and that if we object to goods you ship to the enemy 
it is our business to stop them, and not yours. Many of us believe that our 
Government by their inaction on several points has done us more harm than 
anything you have done. For instance, in their muddling the question of 
contraband and exports allowed or disallowed from this country to neutrals; 
buying sugar and not buying wheat; and treatment of the aliens in this 
country and the prisoners; their stupid inaction and their blundering action 
in the matter of the strike on the Clyde; placing prisoners on ships that 
were necessary for the commerce of the country, and unnecessary delay in 
dealing with prizes of war; their delay of seven months in commandeering 
works. The Government seem only now to realize that we are at war. 
Therefore it seems just to say that their action and inaction during the past 
seven months has done us more harm than anything you have done. 

But I beg to point out that the policy of yours which the man in the street 
does not like is that you raised no protest against the way Germany and 
Austria waged war, either as to their savage and brutal treatment of Belgium, 
Poland, Serbia, and north of France, or in sowing the seas with mines. I 
understand that your President raised no voice against the unspeakable 
horrors perpetrated in Belgium because he wished to have an unblemished 
record when he was called upon at the end of the war to arbitrate between 
the warring nations! Forgive me if I place a note of exclamation after this. 
Do you really for one moment suppose that the side which wins this fight 
is in the least likely to ask your President to dictate terms of peace? On 
the other hand, you protested that we were injuring your trade unneces- 
sarily — that is what your protest came to. Surely it is your own fault if 
it be said you do not mind what international treaties are violated, how many 
women, girls, and sisters, and nuns are raped; old people hanged, burnt to 
death, shot, clubbed, axed; prisoners and wounded tortured and killed — 
provided your trade is not interfered with. 

Unfortunately for you, statistics of your trade were issued at the same 
time. I analyzed the figures in a letter which was published in The Globe. 
It was interesting to me to note that Sir Edward Grey in his reply to you 
adopted an analysis on very much the same lines. In round millions of dol- 
lars, comparing the period under review in 1914, you imported half a million 
more than in 1913, as follows: British Empire, + 6}4'> other American States, 
+ 4%; neutral countries, + 2 — total, 13. Our Allies, — i; Germany, — 8^ — 
total, 123^. Please observe that it was not to our advantage that our Allies' 
exports to you fell off 4. This could not have been caused by anything 
we did. Your export trade was all loss: British Empire, — 8; other American 
States, — 6}4; neutrals, no change; our Allies, — 16J^; Germany, — 48. Please 
again note that it was not to our advantage that your exports to ourselves, 
other American States, and our Allies fell off to the extent of 31. You can- 
not blame us for that. 

But, dealing only with neutral countries, you must admit the wholly un- 
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justifiable nature of your protest. While there was no loss on your export 
trade, you actually did an increased trade of 2. It seems that your Govern- 
ment is as unhappy in dealing with the large questions raised by the war as 
ours is. But while both nations are placed in this unfortunate position there 
is no reason why the great masses of the two peoples should misunderstand 
each other. Nor should you or ourselves be influenced by newspapers of 
limited intelligence and circulation. It is your right to do business where 
and when you can, and it is our right, if we object, to stop it where and when 
we can. 

H. Aemytagb. 
London. 

AMERICAN OPINION 

(From the Philadelphia Public Ledger) 

Is there grave danger that the United States and Great Britain, nations 
between which there is an unusual bond of brotherhood, may drift apart? 

Is Colonel Harvey right when he says in his recent "Open Letter" to the 
London Times that the "drawing asunder" has already begun? If so, a grave 
duty is imposed upon the leaders of both peoples to stay so unfortunate a 
tendency. The Times thinks that Colonel Harvey is mistaken, and that 
the irritation which has been manifested since the breaking out of the war is 
superficial and will soon pass away. Other British papers, restrained, no doubt, 
by a desire not to add to the difficulties of the British Government, try to 
minimize or explain away the tendency of American diplomacy to make 
great issues out of small ones. The Spectator sees the possibilities of mis- 
chief as plainly as Colonel Harvey does, and, as a long-time friend of the 
United States, candidly admits its distress and chagrin. But, in general, 
comparatively little attention has been paid on either side of the Atlantic 
to this very serious matter. 

Perhaps the indifference on this side is due to ignorance. The policy of 
the present Administration in foreign affairs has been anything but frank. 
An air of mystery has pervaded the State Department. It has conducted 
its negotiations without taking the people into its confidence. One natural 
consequence is that it has got out of touch with American opinion. There 
is no possible question as to the extent and the intensity of American sym- 
pathy with the Allies. It is not, of course, the duty of a neutral Government 
to give expression to this sympathy. On the other hand, such a Government 
need not maintain a coldly critical attitude which misrepresents the feelings 
of the people. Mr. Bryan's letter to Senator Stone was an admirable defense 
of the impartial way in which the State Department has tried to perform 
its delicate task. If the Administration had never diverged from the policy 
there outlined it would have been well for our future relations with Great 
Britain. But the exaggerated complaints of the injury done by the inter- 
ference with American commerce with Germany, as well as the strange in- 
difference to more serious acts committed by Germans, have given the English 
people an impression that American sentiment is none too friendly to their 
cause. 

It is possible that the President himself has begun to fear lest the attitude 
of his Administration is creating future problems greater than those it has 
yet had to meet. We need only go as far back as the Spanish War to realize 
the value of English friendship. We need only recall Samoa and Manila 
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Bay to realize how little regard a victorious Germany would pay to the wishes 
or the rights of the United States. But unless there" is a distinct change in 
American foreign policy this nation is likely to lose prestige, whatever the 
result of the war. 



ARE WE "WITH THE ALLIES"? 
(From the Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise.) 

In The North American Review for March Colonel George Harvey,editor 
of that publication and political discoverer of Woodrow Wilson, assumes that 
the people of the United States are "with the Allies," and he undertakes 
to tell why. His assumption is a violent one, but his reasons why American 
sympathies are with the Allies are astonishingly wide of the mark. 

Colonel Harvey says it is not because of ties of kinship as between nations, 
and he leaves his reader to believe that it is not because of the violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium, although he condemns that "brutality in warfare." 
He also leaves the reader to infer that we are not in sympathy with the Allies 
because we disagree with the Kaiser, although he declares that the first out- 
break against the Emperor here came in no small part from Americans of 
German birth and descent. 

"Why, then," asks Colonel Harvey, addressing his rhetorical question to 
England, "are we with you and your Allies?" Then the editor of The North 
American Review proceeds to answer his own question: 

"For no other reason in the world," he insists, "except that you are con- 
tinuing the great battle for government of, for, and by the people which we 
began when at Lexington we fired the shot that was heard around the world — 
for the glorious cause that Franklin and Jefferson and Madison wrote for, 
that Patrick Henry spoke for, that Washington and Jackson fought for, that 
Lincoln died for, that McKinley suffered for, that every American statesman 
worthy of the title now lives for." 

All of which is calculated to elicit an enthusiastic "Hear! Hear!" from 
the Little Father of the Russian people and from the grand dukes who sur- 
round him, and from the millions of poor mujiks who have been subject to 
their beneficent rule, and from the Tartar and Cossack hordes that are press- 
ing toward civilized Europe. 

They will be pleased to find themselves classed as battlers for the rights of 
the people. 

And it will help some with the little yellow men when they learn that they 
are the champions of human liberty. 

Remembering that President Wilson asked Jhe American people to be 
neutral, it is not hard to understand why Woodrow Wilson once asked Colonel 
Harvey to quit boosting him for the Presidency. 

The Harvey assertion that we are "with the Allies" is partly true, but his 
assertion that kinship has nothing to do with it is not true. Those of us who 
are of British descent, of French, Russian, or Japanese descent, are "with the 
Allies" in sympathy, for readily understood reasons. Those of us who are of 
Teutonic or Turkish extraction are in sympathy with the Germans, Austrians, 
and Turks for similar reasons. 

This matter of blood kinship is the one great basis of sympathy for the 
belligerents in this war. It is purely sentimental and it is entirely unconnected 
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with theories of government. As for the common people, they are against 
both sides in this war, for they are the great sufferers by it. 

There is one other basis of sympathy for or against the belligerents. It 
is the question of commercial supremacy. There are those who believe 
that it would be worse for this country if the Allies should win, and there 
are those who believe we would lose most if the Teutons were to be the victors, 
and their sympathies are governed accordingly. 

This is the one practical basis of sympathy, for it is more and more becom- 
ing the settled conviction of the world that this war is a cold-blooded struggle 
for commercial supremacy. The far-seeing author of "Pan-Americanism," 
Prof. Roland G. Usher, declares that it makes no difference to us which wins. 
He intimates that we shall have to fight the winner. 

It is probable that a majority of the American people are, as Colonel Harvey 
says, "with the Allies," but not for the reasons he gives. It is because a 
majority of the American people are blood relatives of the peoples of the 
countries in the Triple Entente, and partly because we fear German commer- 
cial domination more than English commercial domination, although our fear 
of German commercial domination of the world is offset by the dread that the 
Tartar and the Cossack will overrun western Europe and the world. 

A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH 
{From the Jacksonville Times Union) 

Colonel Harvey writes to Lord Northcliffe or The North American 
Review says to the London Times that America and England begin to mis- 
understand each other. Perhaps it is needed that plain words be spoken 
and the issues frankly discussed, but what words can effect a disagreement 
which arises from the persistent refusal of one party to consider the position 
of the other? The spokesmen of the English objectors hold that we should 
permit invasions of our rights and tolerate wrongs done the neutral world 
because of Britain's need; this constitutes a demand that we join in the war, 
and is, substantially, the demand made by Germany upon Belgium. To 
admit England's right to violate the law to save herself is a confession that 
Germany could legally invade Belgium and to imply that England should not 
have declared war because of Germany's need to invade France. This way 
chaos lies. 

As representative of all the neutral powers, the United States must demand 
a rigid enforcement of the law, and the case is made' no stronger by the fact 
that the law in question is the one enforced and proclaimed by England in the 
past — the law which will prove more necessary to her interests than any 
other in the future. Having the largest sea-interest, since her existence de- 
pends on the freedom of the seas, how can any British authority support 
the claim that a belligerent may close the sea-roads to a neutral? Practically 
this would mean that when two powers conclude to fight they shall be allowed 
to force all others to take sides. Before this conclusion is reached America 
would lay an embargo on all commerce and isolate herself from Europe dur- 
ing the continuance of the war. All the Americas may be driven to take 
this position, but it is inconceivable that England should desire or compel 
such action. 

Are the United States and Great Britain drifting apart? Colonel Harvey 
and Lord Northcliffe say so when they propose to stop such a movement; 
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to us they seem to approach each other because of the war. Since we only 
ask that English rules be observed by England, why should England object 
unless she desire a misunderstanding? Such desire would be so foolish just 
now that it is inconceivable — wherefore we conclude that it does not exist. 
But if she desire that we fight with her or against her, she can compel us to 
let her alone. 

GREAT BRITAIN'S SEA POLICY 
(From the Milwaukee Sentinel) 

George Harvey, writing in The North American Review, undertakes 
to explain what he considers the preponderance of American sentiment in 
favor of the Allies. 

In the last analysis, he runs it down to American popular dislike of the 
German idea that "Might makes right." 

Whether that is or is not distinctively a German idea is certainly an argu- 
able question. 

But, that point aside, let us turn to the present sea doctrine and practice 
of Great Britain, as indicated in the Order in Council meant to destroy all 
sea-borne trade with Germany. 

It must be admitted that no such procedure is warranted in international 
law. What, then, is the warrant for it? What but the enormous preponder- 
ance of the Allies in sea-power ? 

To translate that into Editor Harvey's terms, "Might makes right." 

THE WAR A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 

Sir, — Do you ever turn your analytical machine on The Review's con- 
tributors? They seem to have slipped something past the Editor when 
he was busy writing that able "Letter to The Times " for the March number. 

A good deal of current American comment on the war has been marked 
by indiscriminate reprobation of the warring nations, as though they were 
so many fellow-criminals, all equally guilty. When to that is added a boast- 
ing of our own superior merits and virtues as evidenced by the fact that, while 
these European nations — England, Belgium, France, Germany, Russia, and 
the other belligerents — are at war, we are at peace, it seems that a "diplo- 
matic protest," at least, is in order. 

Reference is made to the article entitled "Americans Abroad" in the 
March number of The North American Review. 

An incidental feature of the article may be passed over, viz., the guarded 
but still caustic reflection upon the patriotism and general worth of Americans 
discovered by the war taking their ease in foreign parts; they are, perhaps, 
fair game; they are not unaccustomed to the flings of the moralizer; any one 
who chooses to assume the critical and superior attitude toward them is, 
doubtless, free to do so. The protest is against the wider ranging of the 
same self-satisfied outlook — against the light passing of shallow judgment 
on European civilization, institutions, and religion, and the holding up by way 
of contrast of things American as models of perfection. 

To make clear the point of protest it is necessary to quote from the article: 

"Now of a sudden, the stability of Europe gives way as though built on a quick- 
sand," while America stands "a world built on a rock." . . . "Qualities in American 
life, ... its lack of social classification, its mobility, its unripeness — are now seen 
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to be the signs of its strength and health." . . . Americans abroad found the older 
civilization "crumbling about them, and the civilization they had abandoned be- 
cause of its incompleteness seemed the only kind of social order which was likely 
to survive." ... "It turns out that a strong government is no guarantee against 
the most terrible of social catastrophes; that neither Czar nor Kaiser nor King 
can check the epidemic of militarism; . . . and that meantime a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people ... is, after all, the most trustworthy 
agent of national prosperity." . . . "Finally, among the lessons of this tragic time 
there is forced upon one's attention the nature and function of religion"; . . . 
on the one hand, there is the "colossal breakdown of institutional Christianity" 
— the Christianity of Europe; on the other hand, in the "religious traditions of 
American life," we find the "signs of reality, vitality, and power." "Religion in 
the United States ... is life itself, interpreted and sustained by faith, hope, and 
love." . . . "In the precipitate home-coming of these tragic days, what a relief it 
is to recall that in America religion is not primarily an institution, but an ex- 
perience; not a form of government, but a way of life." . . . "When a supreme 
test of national character occurs like that which is now, like a great wind, sifting 
the chaff of civilization from the wheat, one is likely to rediscover the worth of 
a country where life is still fluid, and diplomacy still straightforward, and religion 
still personal." 

According to the author, as appears by the quotation, the nations of 
Europe — at least the warring nations — are "the chaff of civilization"; their 
institutions and religion, in the "supreme test," a pitiful and tragic failure. 
That is certainly the way it must read to an Englishman, or to a Belgian, 
German, or Russian with a knowledge of the English language. And it is 
plain that our country represents "the wheat"; we have the happiness to 
live in "a world built on a rock," sustained by a religion "still personal," 
our diplomacy is "still straightforward," and we have had the wisdom to 
perfect "the only kind of social order likely to survive." We alone, it would 
appear from the context, are weathering the "great wind" and appearing to 
advantage in the "supreme test" — nobly abiding in peace, interested and 
critical onlookers, in spite of all temptations to take to the woods or do some 
other unheroic thing. 

Is a day of wrath and humiliation preparing for a pharisaical America? 

Perhaps, however, that sort of thing ought not to be taken too seriously; 
even the masters of expression sometimes say regrettable things; and it is 
surely not typical. But it would be sad indeed if this article, in such high 
company as The North American Review provides, should pass as pre- 
senting, in any degree, the American spirit and thought of this time. 

Happily, the same March number of The Review itself furnishes, on an- 
other page, an apt corrective; but how many readers will take the trouble 
to apply it? 

It is a pleasure indeed, Mr. Editor, to quote from your "Letter to The 
Times," already referred to! 

Why, then, are we for you and your Allies? For no other reason in the world 
except that you are continuing the great battle for government of, for, and by the 
people which we began when at Lexington we fired the shot that was heard around 
the world — for the glorious cause that Franklin and Jefferson and Madison 
wrote for, that Patrick Henry spoke for, that Washington and Jackson fought for, 
that Lincoln died for, that McKinley suffered for, that every American statesman 
worthy of the title now lives for." ... "To our minds, then, the real issue is not, 
as your people seem to think, mere militarism; it is the hideous conception of 
which militarism is but one of many manifestations; it is despotism itself." 
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The whole "Letter" is, to my mind, a notably true and clear-sighted ut- 
terance. 

The historical record — made up of writings, doings, and events pertinent 
to the origin and cross-purposes of the war — has been made familiar; it 
has been illuminated by the arguments of able advocates and the discussions 
of equally able impartial students of the subject. The record is singularly 
clear and conclusive; there is no escape from it. The character stamped 
on the war in its beginning, as revealed by the record — deepened by the War 
Lord's ruthless immolation of Belgium— will not be lost sight of, however 
long the struggle may go on. 

The motives of England and her Allies may be mixed, but in the view that 
has so well approved itself to the impartial judgment of mankind no more 
righteous war was ever waged than that now being waged by the Allies; a 
war in which the peoples of all nations (as made so clear in your "Letter") 
have a like vital interest — including the people of America and including the 
people of Germany. A good cause does hallow even war. The righteous- 
ness of the war ought to be emphasized, instead of fixing the attention 
always and solely on the colossal wrong. Simply putting the emphasis in 
the right place is enough to show the untimeliness and futility of some appeals 
and proposed movements for peace. 

In contrast with a picture of "crumbling" institutions and winnowed 
"chaff of civilization," there looms a deeply impressive manifestation of 
national character, courage, and power — the tremendous sacrifices and un- 
flinching spirit of the Allies, in their determined and valiant waging of this 
war against the mightiest and most ruthless military machine the world has 
ever seen. And, as for religion, John R. Mott, who knows whereof he speaks, 
says that Europe at war is right now the scene of the greatest religious re- 
vival in the history of the world. 

By the ruling force of circumstances and the logic of geographical posi- 
tion, it is our fortune to be merely interested onlookers — not participants 
in the great struggle. We may, perhaps, be pardoned for a certain feeling 
of relief that this is so — that the grievous burdens, stress, and sorrows of a 
belligerent in this war are not, as yet, laid upon us. But the part of onlooker 
in a supreme crisis is never a distinguished r61e. The fact that that is the 
position of the United States, while England and her Allies "are continuing 
the great battle for government of, for, and by the people," suggests the virtue 
of humility — surely not a reason for pluming ourselves. And, as evidence 
of the strength of our institutions and the saving grace of our religion, it is 
to be hoped that it may be passed over as irrelevant, and not cited as " evidence 
for the other side." 

Rutherford H. Platt. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

AMERICA FULL GROWN 

Sir, — I wish to give you my personal thanks for your article in The North 
American Review entitled "A Letter to The Times." I think it is the 
exact reflection of conservative American opinion, expressed in the most 
fortunate and diplomatic language. The two ideas that must be dispelled 
from English public opinion are that we are still an embryo nation — anybody's 
"daughter." We are young, it is true, but the world is young when one 
thinks of eternity. We have cut our eye teeth, and, so far as I am able to 
judge, no nation has cut its wisdom teeth. We are young, but further de- 
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veloped than Egypt with a recorded civilization of four thousand years. We 
are young, yet, with probably one-third the natural adaptabilities for wheat- 
growing that Russia has, we are the premier wheat-growers on the earth to-day. 
We are young in finance, but we produced a J. P. Morgan. We are the 
"melting-pot of the races," but give the American climate and spirit two 
generations to work and it puts its imprint on the German, the English, the 
Russian, even on the Jew, who is probably the most complex human being on 
earth to-day. And we not only put our imprint on them in two generations, 
we make United States citizens of them — fighting citizens. That is as much as 
England can say of her East-Indian. We are nobody's daughter, yet one of 
our greatest assets is that we are everybody's daughter. 

As a discovered and exploited country, we owe something to all the older 
civilizations, but not to one more than another. Certainly a greater percentage 
of our voting population is of English or Irish extraction, but we fought 
England and Ireland in the beginning to gain what we have. That one thing 
should offset the discrepancy between the voters of English-Irish extraction 
and German extraction. We want to see the Allies win, as the champions of 
exactly the same cause we have fought and will fight for — the cause of hu- 
manity, the inviolability of contracts, whether of men or nations, the cause of 
law and order amongst nations and men. We have a dignified position to 
take as the spokesman of the sane on an earth gone crazy. We step with 
bigger shoes than our "Mother" wore during the Civil War, or any other, and 
we can fill them right out to the end. This is our immediate, every-day duty: 
the protection of the rights of neutrals and the establishment of precedents 
for neutrals in future wars. 

And another great duty we may be called on to fulfil at the end of the war 
is an equitable cutting of the Allies' pie. And in spite of the ideas of some 
of the greatest present-day writers as to our ignorance of foreign policies 
and international politics, we are adepts at cutting pies. In spite of our youth, 
we have probably cut more political pies than any other people or Government. 
We may not be educated as to the commercial treaties between Russia and 
Germany, we may not understand the German concession for the Bagdad 
Railway, or the English concession for the development of the oil-fields of 
Mesopotamia, but we shall probably be able to qualify as experts in the taking 
of testimony, and we shall probably bring unbiased minds to the question. 
We are criticized for going about our business, and attending to our inter- 
mediate elections, as usual, while everything east of the Atlantic is a maelstrom, 
but how could we ever be sane mediators otherwise? And let the critics of 
our ignorance of international policies please remember that the opinions 
of our Supreme Court — of this tribunal consisting of a handful of men, not 
very strong physically — is accepted as the law by one hundred million people. 
But this one hundred million people know that this handful of men are experts 
in the taking of testimony and the dealing out of right and justice, and I hope 
that if any of our people are ever called on to help arrange the peace terms of 
this greatest of all wars they may be only representative men chosen from our 
editors, politicians, financiers, college professors, and judges, and I feel sure 
they will conduct themselves creditably in spite of their ignorance of diplo- 
matic papers — white, green, or yellow — foreign policies, or European prejudices. 

What we lack in our dealings with foreign countries is diplomacy, finesse, 
savoir-faire — the "qualities that your article to The Times is full of; and now is 
our time to develop all these things. We have sufficient age; all we lack is 
practice. 
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I have no idea as to the circulation and recognition your article will have 
in England, but I wish its publicity could be assured by the free distribution 
of a million copies in pamphlet form. It would be the best investment the 
American public ever made. It would add years to our age as a nation, much 
to our dignity, and help dispel the unfortunate impression made by some of 
our American tourists. 

As we grow older by Washington time the English grow older by Greenwich 
time, so we can never catch up. Anyway, what's the disgrace of being young? 
We have lived fast. 

Please allow me also to congratulate you on your take-off on William 
Watson's poem of some months past. It was the essence of wit, with an 
undercurrent of judgment. 

With best wishes as a subscriber of your magazine, a fellow-citizen, and a 
supporter of our present President, I am W. O. Frost. 

Free, Texas. 

FREER LIFE FOR THE FUTURE 

Sir, — I desire to express my appreciation of the way in which you have 
put the American case before the public in your admirable letter to The 
Times in the last issue. You expressed the public sentiment as it mani- 
fests itself in this section of the country. You have left nothing unsaid that 
ought to have been said. It is a clear, cool, and accurate statement both of 
the fact and the spirit of our people. There is no question as to the general 
feeling of the American people regarding the spirit of militarism. They 
hate it. For the common people of Germany there is only sympathy and 
deep regret that through disastrous leadership they have become so entangled. 
They abhor the sentiments and conclusions of Treitschke, Nietzsche, and Bern- 
hardi. The logical outcome of such doctrines is brute force under the con- 
trol of an absolute will. For the Kaiser there is, as has always been, appreci- 
ation of his energy, his versatility, and his genius. For his autocratic manner 
and assumption there is the utmost contempt. 

Our people hold that Germany had no adequate case against either Eng- 
land or France. They believe that neither of these nations sought for war. 
The inadequacy of preparation is proof. They believe that the tension 
aroused between England and Germany has developed by reason of Germany's 
proposal to dispute the control of the seas, a proposal not justified by England's 
attitude or need. She had obtained none of her possessions by the spoliation 
of Germany; had opened all her possessions to the nations of the world as 
freely as to her own; had strengthened her naval power by reason of the fact 
of her dependence upon her over-seas commerce for the support of her people, 
and under the spur of uncalled-for rivalry. 

The American people hold that in English political ideals they find their 
own hopes and aspirations most fully expressed. They want liberty under 
law. They want it for every man, woman, and child. They want it for every 
state, every colony or dependency, and every political unit. They want 
the upward way kept open without any social, political, or intellectual dis- 
tinction. They know of no section of humanity against which discrimination 
should be practised. The essence of the deepest aspiration of the American 
people is the equality of every man before the law and his inalienable right 
to the creation of his own destiny. Organization is to be from within, not by 
the laying on of hands, which are external. 

The defense of the German prime minister falls upon unsympathetic ears. 
vol. cci. — no. 714 50 
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Our people cannot justify in any way Germany's wonderful growth, wonderful 
prosperity, vast social development, national hopes brighter than ever any 
nation has thought possible of realization, with the fruits of war such as have 
already been exhibited and which ought to have been foreseen. We do not 
for one moment admit the justice of the invasion of Belgium. It has con- 
solidated against the invader the moral instincts of the world. We see in 
that act the doctrine that might is right. 

Germany's "place in the sun" was being made and expanded every day. 
Her flag was floating in every port, her ships were sailing on every sea. Her 
inventions and her arts were laying every nation under tribute. Her ideas 
were penetrating every thinking mind. To the feet of her scholars the nations 
were sending their children. As the originator of new ideas and the exponent 
of social practices no nation was her superior. 

All this is lost. A nation unable to impose her will upon a province so 
small as the one she wrested years ago from France surely will be much 
less able to dominate great peoples so hostile as the nations surrounding her 
must ever be. Burdening herself, burdening the world, she has set back for 
generations the clock of progress. For progress depends upon economic 
power. This war is wasting capital upon a scale unparalleled. It is putting 
the people of the warring nations where they were fifty years ago. All 
this sacrifice is being made for reasons which thinking people without the 
zone of conflict utterly repudiate. 

There is one possible outcome which may justify it all. If war shall 
have demonstrated once for all its impotency to right the wrongs of humanity; 
if the world shall have had forced home upon it the conviction that progress 
in thought, and peaceful action, has brought it to where final control must 
be taken from the few and lodged in the hands of the many; that in this day 
of vast explosive compounds accumulated in prodigious quantities no man 
is fit for the disposition of such force, it may be that the freer life of the 
succeeding generation will justify that which is now happening. 

At any rate, Mr. Editor, I am one who appreciates the tenor of your public 
expression. F. Tretjdley. 

Athens, Ohio. 

TIMELY AND UNANSWERABLE 

March 20, 1915. 

Sir, — For some time I have noted with increasing apprehension the studied 
efforts of prominent Englishmen to create friction between Great Britain 
and our country. While sane men like Mr. Bryce and others, who under- 
stand us, our ideals, and our national attitude toward European affairs, 
have stood out against this pernicious activity, still Mr. Watson, Mr.Strachey, 
and the others are doing untold harm. 

For this reason I read with peculiar interest your letter addressed to Lord 
Northcliffe, in the March issue of The Review, and I wish to thank you for 
it. It is strong, timely, and unanswerable. I trust it will accomplish the 
result you had in view. If Germany persistently misunderstands us, almost 
to the point of despising us, Great Britain should be wiser and fairer. More- 
over, she should be supremely grateful for the measure of sympathy America 
extends to her. S. B. McCoemick. 

The University of Pittsburgh 
Office of the Chancellor 
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Sir, — Your recent "Letter to The Times" was perused by me with great 

interest and appreciation, as doubtless it was by a great majority of your 

readers. The great importance of the subject fully justifies the care and 

earnestness with which you have presented it. You have expressed most 

felicitously and impressively the thought and feeling of a vast number of 

people in this country and have thereby earned their sincere gratitude, as 

you have mine. As a further evidence of my own appreciation I inclose copy 

of a letter by me to Duncan Campbell Lee, engaged on the British side of 

the struggle with Germany for sympathy in America. 

■», „ T Geo. Curtis, Jr. 

Merrill, Wisconsin. ' 

s (Inclosure) 

Merrill, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Mr. Duncan Campbell Lee, March 17 1915. 

The Temple, London, E. C. 
• Dear Sir, — I beg to acknowledge your circular note bearing date 24th 
Feb., 1915, advising me of your sending under another cover the complete 
"documents in the case" regarding responsibility for initiation of the present 
war. While I have not yet received the copies mentioned, I presume they 
will arrive in due course, and thank you for them. 

If public opinion in America and elsewhere among neutral peoples is of 
value to Britain and her allies, as I believe it is, it is of great importance for 
her and them to adopt all practical means of communicating the truth to 
those peoples and keeping it before them, especially in view of the vigorous 
campaign here, and presumably in other neutral countries, to create sympathy 
for Germany and hostile feeling toward her adversaries. 

Recent events have rendered England's relations with neutrals extremely 
delicate and difficult, especially as regards America and the Scandinavan 
nations; and this situation is liable to greatly weaken, if not destroy, the 
sympathy which predominated so largely in her favor at the beginning of 
hostilities. I trust and pray that this may be averted, and that no pains 
will be spared to that end by the British Government. And British Govern- 
ment being so largely amenable to public opinion, I furthermore hope and 
pray to the same end that the people and the press of your country will heed 
and gravely consider the earnest appeal to them made by Mr. George Harvey, 
editor of The North American Review, in his recent open letter to the 
London Times. 

My apology for writing this is my belief that I am giving expression, 
inadequately, perhaps, to the feeling of thousands of thinking people in this 
country. Respectfully, Geo. Curtis, Jr. 



Sir, — As a subscriber of your great magazine, I desire to state that your 
letter to The Times, addressed to Lord Northcliffe, in the March issue of 
The North American Review, is, in my opinion, a most unanswerable 
presentation of the views entertained by the American people as to their 
feelings and relations to Great Britain in this terrible war. Every intelli- 
gent man in Great Britain and the United States ought to read it, and in 
our Republic every good citizen should hold you in affectionate admiration 
for so splendidly stating their position in this World War. 

Corydon, Iowa. W - H " T™™™- 
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Sie, — The insolence of the Northcliffe papers in criticizing our correct 
neutral position in this most detestable war, and the threat of war against 
us with Japan as chief henchman, is absolutely unworthy of any answer. 
I am sure that you have our country's welfare and honor patriotically at 
heart, but I consider your course in addressing an open letter to The Times 
in the March number of The Review as open to grave objection. You will 
not gain Northcliffe's respect by having done this. But it will prove a capital 
story to bandy about in the London clubs. W. B. Schulz. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

[Our correspondent misapprehends the situation. The journals whose 
criticism he resents are not controlled by Lord Northcliffe, whose attitude 
toward America as manifested through the columns of The Times and Daily 
Mail has been consistently generous and considerate. — Editor.] 

Sir, — I want to congratulate you on that open letter to Lord Northcliffe in 
the March issue of The North American Review. I only had a chance 
to read it yesterday, but was perfectly delighted with its clear, common- 
sense statement of facts which it is of vital importance that England should 
understand. Every letter I get from my friends in England indicates that 
they lack understanding of the American point of view. The letter certainly 
ought to be distributed among the thinking people in England. 

New York. Ivy L. Lee. 

Sir, — I wish to congratulate you on the splendid letter which you wrote to 
Lord Northcliffe and published in your magazine. It had the true American 
ring and has been and will be indorsed by every real American patriot in the 
land. 

I sincerely hope that you and other publicists will be active in keeping 
alive the sentiment that it is easier and cheaper and safer for us to at least 
have cordial relations with Great Britain than to antagonize her. She has 
met us more than half-way and has shown tangible manifestations that she 
wishes to be our friend. Elliott Durand. 

Chicago. 

Sir, — I find unceasing pleasure in each issue of The North American 
Review. You are right so many times that when you get wrong occasionally 
it is very noticeable. Joe H. Eagle. 

House of Representatives. 



